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As is almost invariable in such cases, there was a show of
reason in the dissatisfaction with Fabius' non-fighting strategy.
The Romans called him Hannibal's pedagogue, since he did
nothing but follow him. up and down, and wait upon Mm, says
Plutarch. Still more, there were several circumstances which
told against him. Hannibal, no doubt with a sincere admi-
ration of his opponent (for what soldier has not generous im-
pulses ?), had ordered that certain estates belonging to Fa-
bius should be excepted from the general devastation. TMs
gave immediate rise to a cry of treason among the citizens of
Rome. Livy charges Hannibal with deceit in this matter;
but the Carthaginian showed repeatedly, by scrupulously ob-
serving the funeral rites of Ms f aHen adversaries and by other
acts of good feeling, that he possessed the soldier's warm
heart, and Livy is unsupported in Ms slur. Again, Fabius
had concluded a convention with Hannibal for the exchange
of prisoners, in which, any excess of men was to be paid for
by either side, at a certain rate in money. For such a treaty
Fabius had a clear precedent in the First Punic War. Fa-
bius had received two hundred and forty-seven extra men.
For these the senate refused to pay, declaring Ms convention
yoid. Hereupon, Fabius sold the estates saved harmless by
Hannibal and paid the ransom himself. But even so public-
spirited an act as tMs could find those to misrepresent it.
Fabius' stay in Rome was prolonged for many days.

.Minucius had for a while ridden to orders, but, urged on
by his own ambitious courage, as well as by the advice of his
friends, he finally determined to cross swords with his antag-
onist, and Hannibal discovered the indications of this pur-
pose with evident satisfaction.

Left to his own. devices, Minucius had lost no time in ap-
proaching the Carthaginian army, and after keeping to the
tills for a few days, tad descended to the plain and camped,aitor; not one of
